











A Garden of Enchantment 











The Most Magnificent Hotel... 
ip aueenans aay Scene The Most Expansive Landscape in All America 
The Most Superb Flowers....... 


No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte.... 


One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 











peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 
most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 


for the months of November, December and January. 


For further information address W. A. Junker Manager, Monterey, California 
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Overland « Southern Pacific 


The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at New 
Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enal le it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, both on its 
own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can be reached from 
nearly every large city in the United states, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


EAST BOUND. 


10.. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Fraucisco to Los Angeles. Tour- 
ist Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles. Daily. 
TUESDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleeping 

Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally 
conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas City. Persoually 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via E] Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 

San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 

conducted. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED—Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 


No. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 
No. 2. THE OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid 


Vestibuled Train. Double Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, Composite Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago; also Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Dining Car San Francisco to 
Denver. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via R.G. W.and D.& R.G 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Omaha, via 
Union Pacific. 

No. 6. EUROPEAN MAIL— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Denver. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 


of Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars run- 
ning through to Boston 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco, 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car, Los Angeles to Lathrop. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from 
Ft. Worth) Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Saturday from 
New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Ves- 


tibuled Train. Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car, Composite Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco; also Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 3. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 


No. 5. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, via D. & 
R. G. and R. G. W, 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City and Denver. 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Omaha to Los Angeles, 
via Union Pacific. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Portland. 

No. 16. O. & C. EXPRESS Daily — Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 

St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car 
Portland to San Francisco. 

No. 15. 0. & C. EXPRESS Daily — Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN and SHASTA 
RouTeEs, see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting lines, or communicate with 


agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 
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New Publications 


HE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company has issued, for 

the season of 1899, beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the 
resorts, products and industries of the states traversed by their lines and has printed 
new editions of standard publications in fresh and attractive form. A partial 
list is given below. & 2% % % % eH Fe eH HF He HF eH eH SF 





Wayside Notes on the Sunset Route. A 64- 
page booklet of convenient pocket size in which the scenes 
along the Sunsét Route from San Francisco to New Orleans 
are traced and the products and industries noted. Rivers 
and mountains are named; populations, altitudes and dis- 
tances accurately given; and sort of a sub-commentary on 
these notes is furnished by a series of miniature half-tone 
engravings, arranged a la kinétescope, and occupying one- 
half of each right hand page. There are one hundred and 
twenty of these views and they form a graphic pictorial 
guide to this most famous of transcontinental routes. 

The little booklet is sort of a pocket edition of the personal 
conductor and should be in the hands of every traveler 

Obtainable from Southern Pacific Agents on the Sunset 
Route, free, or by mail for a two-cent stamp on application 
to General Passenger Agent, San Francisco 

California, South of Tehachapi, is a 68-page book- 
let, descriptive of Southern California; profusely illustrated; 
contains map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Ange- 
les; itineraries of the favorite excursions, and table of single 
and round trip rates to all points in Southern California 
reached by the Southern Pacific Company. Obtainable 


from Agents of the Southern Pacific Company in Southern 
California, free, or from the General Passenger Agent by 
enclosing two cents postage. 

Hawaiian Islands. A 12-page folder containing out- 
line map of the expanded United States, rates, steamship 
sailings, and a few facts concerning the resources and 
scenic features of the Islands. Not encyclopedic but just 
what you need to know tersely stated. Will be furnished 
free by any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Indexed Map of California, size 23x28, folded to 
convenient pocket form. Shows all! railway lines, lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns, counties, and principal mountain peaks 
in the State. Contains also late and reliable information 
concerning resources, industries, and products with concise 
Statistical tables. Invaluable to every traveler in Califor- 
nia. Will be furnished free by any Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Shasta Resorts tells the story of the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts which cluster around the base of Mt. Shasta. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings from original 
photographs. 64 pages. Will be furnished free by any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 


... OTHER ‘FOLDERS... 


In addition to the above, the following named folders, descriptive of the resorts indicated 
by their titles and containing information regarding rates, routes, and train time from principal 
centers, are in the hands of all agents for free distribution. 


Yosemite Lake Tahoe The Geysers and Lake County Mineral Springs Pacific Grove 


and Monterey Bay Resorts 


Bartlett Springs Yaquina Bay 


and Newport (Oregon) 
The following named publications will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps as indi- 
cated by prefix letter. For publications prefixed “‘A”’ send six cents; for those prefixed ‘‘B’”’ send 
two cents. Address General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties 
of Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty- 
two pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

A-Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over 
two hundred pages. An interesting story of atrip from New 
Orleans to Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions and faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic 
features of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious margi- 
nal notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

A-Resources of Oregon. Prepared by the State 
Board of Agriculture. A book of statistical information 
treating upon Oregon as a whole and by counties. 200 
pages. 

B-Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publica- 
tions are a great number of small booklets, folders, and 
leaflets issued by hotels and resorts relative to the accom- 
modations and attractions of their respective establishments. 
Among them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Mon- 


ica; Hotel Del Coronado; Tavern of Castle Crag, and many 
others. 

B-Vamos a Mexico is a graphic portrayal of the 
characteristics of our sister republic to the south, and the 
cities along the line traversed by the Sunset-Eagle Pass 
Route to the capital city. It contains a portrait of Presi- 
dent Diaz and numerous half-tone engravings of typical 
scenes. 

B-The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a 
book affording accurate information as to the possibilities 
in the way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully 
illustrated and containing accurate maps. 

B-The Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller; 
sixteen pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the 
Indians and pioneers, which occurred in the early days 
near where the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, 
Castle Crags, is now located. A number of beautiful 
half-tone engravings embellish the pages. 
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Advertisers 











Sunset 


Goes to 15,000 people every month 
throughout the United States. 


A frequently changed mailing list 
gives access to at least 3000 new 


people with each number. No 
threshing of old straw. 


The mailing list comprises: 
Prominent citizens in important eastern cities. 
General Passenger Agents of all United States 
Railways. Coupon Ticket Agents of all United 
States Railways. Public Libraries. Schools 
and Colleges. Traveling and Assistant General 
Passenger Agents of all United States Rail- 
ways, and a very large list of paid subscribers, 


newspaper exchanges, etc., etc. 


Are these people you would like to talk to? If so, write to Business 
Manager, SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal., for advertising rates, 
and bear in mind that the publishers of SUNSET, being the largest 
advertisers in it, have a direct interest in its effectiveness that insures 
the judicious and thorough circulation of the magazine. You simply 
take advantage of their thoroughly organized facilities. 
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VOL. If. NO: 6. 


OCTOBER, 1899. 


CHRONICLES OF A HIGHWAY. 


EL NUEVO CAMINO REAL. 


EIGHTH PAPER 


MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE ASIS. 


T WILL be wise to decline entering into the well- 

| worn controversy as to the discoverer of San 

Francisco Bay; the unwisdom touching Golden 
gateway, no less than its land-locked waters. 

It may have been Cabrillo, whose ashes have 
unidentified sepulture on San Miguel Island; or was 
it Ferrelo, his successor in command? If so, the 
year would be fifteen hundred forty-two, or may- 
hap one year later; or was it Sir Francis Drake of 
the ‘‘ Golden Hind ”’ in fifteen hundred seventy-nine? 

The purpose of these papers shall be better served 
by acceptance of the well-attested fact that Sergeant 
Joseph Francisco Ortega, in November, seventeen 
hundred sixty-nine, was first to tread the peninsula 
that gives fitting place to the City of San Francisco; 
and if by possibility not first to look upon them, to 
him belongs the honor of recognizing Golden Gate 
and the bay. 

October sixth, seventeen hundred sixty-nine, a dis- 
tinguished exploring party, headed by Governor Por- 
tola, and including Lieut. Fages, Rivera, Ortega, 
Fathers Crespi and Gomez, with soldiers and pack 
train of mules, having failed to capture elusive Mon- 
terey, where it should be and where it was, now 
hoped to achieve it elsewhere, or to mark down 
the more desirable San Francisco. From outset, the 
quest was a forlorn progress as it successively 
crossed Rio Santa Delfino (now Salinas), the Pajaro 
and the Rio de San Lorenzo at Santa Cruz. 

Ortega says, “sixteen lost the use of their limbs 
from scurvy, were rubbed with oil nightly and in 
the morning fastened to wooden frames and sup- 
ported on backs of mules.’’ 

The party entered the peninsula westwardly of 
Santa Clara in the mountain region bordering the 
ocean, and in slow and painful marches traversed 
what is now known as San Mateo County. Having 
finally reached a point where expectation became too 
eager for their tardy march, October thirty-first, Or- 
tega with a small and select party and three days’ 
rations, set forward to explore, with purpose to reach 
Point Reyes, at that time vaguely known as San Fran- 
cisco. The remainder of the expedition made some 
progress, and climbing an elevation saw the ocean to 
the west, and an indentation of coast line suggesting 
an estuary that might bar the way to Ortega. 


November third he returned however, reporting 
discovery of Golden Gate and an inland sea connected 
by it with the ocean. Three years subsequently, in 
the month of March, Lieut. Fages, Juan Crespi 
and soldiers, marched from Monterey to Santa Clara 
Valley, thence through Alameda County to the site 
of Berkeley, looked through Golden Gate, made 
note of islands in the bay and traversed its borders 
to Straits of Carquinez and beyond. They also 
were seeking to reach San Francisco at Point Reyes, 
and had no surmise what wealth of discovery was 
being left to clearer vision. There appears no good 
reason to question the conclusions of H. H. Bancroft’s 
history. 

‘“*To Ortega, whose descendants still live in Cali- 
fornia, belongs the honor of having explored the 
peninsula on which stands the metropolis of the 
west coast of North America; probably also that of 
having discovered what is now known as Golden 
Gate, and possibly of being the discoverer of the bay.” 

Under orders thereto in seventeen hundred seventy- 
five, Lieut. Ayala with pilots, and Chaplain Santa 
Maria (whose ashes sleep at San Buenaventura) sailed 
from Monterey, to enter and explore the new found 
Bay of San Francisco. Weighing anchor at Monterey 
July twenty-fourth, and religiously devoting the 
time to a xovena that so well befitted the trip, there 
was simultaneous ending on the ninth day; the en- 
trance to Golden Gate reached during the night of 
August first. 

A small partv in open boat entered es willing 
Gate. wind and tide favoring, and good ship “* San 
Carlos” safely following, the anchor was dropped 
off North Beach. 

With early morning they cross over to a large, 
well-wooded and watered island, which they name 
**Isla de Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles,” in honor 
of the ‘‘ celestial queen’ whose auspicious day had 
brought the discovery. ‘‘Angel Island’ it continues. 

Other organized parties essayed to solve the topo- 
graphical problems that haunted the environs of San 
Francisco, but early in seventeen hundred seventy-six 
Captain Juan Bautista de Anza in command, with 
Fout, Moraga, soldiersand others, retraced El Camino 
from Monterey to the extreme northern point of San 
Francisco peninsula, and on the map prepared by him, 
suggested suitable locations for a Presidio and Mis- 
sion, at places where they were subsequently founded. 
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June seventeenth of the same year, Moraga with 
Friars Palou and Cambon with soldiers artisans and 
servants, set out from Monterey by the usual land 
route, and ten days later, encamped on the Mission 
site at Laguna de los Dolores, there awaiting the 
tardy arrival of the ‘‘San Carlos” by water. An 
altar was extemporized, and mass was said each suc- 
ceeding day. 

Nearly a month had passed before the ‘‘San 
Carlos”? appeared and cast anchor inside the 
Golden Gate, as it had done on a previous visit. 
Material and stores for the Presidio were speedily 
landed, and work progressed so satisfactorily that 
September seventeenth was fixed upon as day for 
founding ceremonies. 

These were ample; the attendant priests prayed, 
chanted and blessed; and iron-mouthed Bellona 
roared to terror of all novices, far and near. When 
the sulphurous smoke had cleared away, Moraga 
took charge as Commandant of San Francisco Pre- 
sidio. The Mission party had made common cause 
with the military in Presidio founding, but by no 
means the while, failing to foster their own im- 
mediate enterprise. 

A temporary church was under construction, and 
houses nearing completion, indeed, much informal 
missionary work was in hand, only awaiting the 
solemn benediction of the authorities to be an- 
nounced. Pending this, the Indians consumed of 
their native malevolence, began an inter-tribal war. 
Bands of them, wolf-like from the wilds and fast- 
nesses of San Mateo, swooped down on the Mission 
fold, and scattered the incipient sheep. There was 
hurried flight by bolsas and tule rafts and what- 
soever would carry a human burden, across the Bay 
to safety in Alameda’s peaceful oak-wood parks. 

October fourth, a day sacred to St. Francis, had been 
named for the solemn function, but the Comman- 
dant was absent exploring the upper waters of the 
Bay, returning later the founding was October ninth, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-six. There were no 
abridged or scant ceremonies. Mass was said by 
Palou, assisted by Cambon, Nocedal and Pena; thus, 
officially was born Mission San Francisco de Asis, 
on Laguna de los Dolores. 

For several months but little was accomplished. 
The Gentiles, self-exiles across the bay in Contra 
Costa, finally, in December, began to return, but in 
no pacitic mood. In harmony with savage articles 
of war, the primary object was to despoil the enemy 
of his portable property. Not until June twenty- 
fourth of the following year was there a single bap- 
tism; on that St. John’s day, three solicited the 
Christian rite, and at the close of the year thirty-one 
were of record. 

April twenty-fifth, seventeen hundred eighty-two, 
the corner-stone of the church, vet visible, was laid 
with imposing ceremonies. Enclosed in the cavity 
of it were ‘“‘the image of our holy father, St. Fran- 
cis, some relics in the form of bones of St. Pius and 
other holy martyrs, five medals of various saints, 
and a goodly portion of silver coin.” 

The church yet stands, and these deposits are be- 
lieved to be still intact. The Mission accomplished 
all that was possible to such a valued arm of the 
church —converted and enrolled all the paganism 
within its reach, having twelve hundred fifty-two 
communicants in eighteen hundred twenty; and its 
total number of baptisms was six thousand nine 
hundred ninety-eight, and burials, five thousand five 
hundred fifty-three. At one period, the death rate 
became so alarming a trial of change of climate to 
San Rafael was made with such signal benefit as to 
pave the way to a Mission at that place. 


ROMANCE OF AN EARLY DAY 


That of Dona Concepcion Arguello, child-daughter 
of Alferez Luis Arguello of proudest Castilian blood, 
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and the noble Russian Chamberlain, Nikolai Petro- 
vich Rezanof, is one of the richest treasures of Cali- 
fornia. It has been often told (most fittingly, ‘‘in 
measured lines’’?) and has never been listened to 
without quickening of the pulse and broadening of 
fraternal sympathies. 

April fifth, eighteen hundred six, the Russian ship 
‘* Juno”’ entered Golden Gate. The principal person 
on board, and its owner, was Nikolai Petrovich Reza- 
nof, Russian Chamberlain, and late Embassador Ex- 
traordinary to the Court of Japan. As a specially 
trusted counsellor of the Czar, he had been making 
inspection of his august masters’ interests, in eastern 
and northern Siberia and northwestern America. He 
and his officers were treated with marked courtesy 
by Alferez Luis Arguello, Commandant pro tem, 
during the absence of his father, Don Jose Arguello, 
at Monterey, and were suitably entertained by _ son 
Arguello at the Presidio, and by hospitable fathers 
at the Mission. 

Time flew on festive wings; life was a holiday; 
no duty more serious than love-making, as sequel to 
steeple-chases and fandangos. Little wonder the 
St. Petersburg diplomat lost his heart to Dona Con- 
cepcion, daughter of the Commandant, nor that hers 
went to the noble suitor for her love. 

She was but fifteen; the acknowledged belle of 
California, beautiful as a poetic fancy; he, a wid- 
ower of noble presence, large ancestral wealth, 
special favorite of the Czar, and well able, under 
promising conditions, to introduce her to the polite 
world, she had seen in dreams only. He hoped to 
visit Madrid, in ambassadorial way, and she should 
shine society queen at the effulgent court of her race. 

His proposal was made, subject to the approval of 
his Imperial Master; and this, he would hasten to 
obtain. This brilliant alliance was duly considered 
by theelder Arguellos ; but its consummation involved 
separation from the daughter; it was accepted only 
after it became apparent the lifetime happiness of 
the lovers was involved. 

Rezanof’s impatience to see the Czar, and on 
bended knee ask for the crowning boon of a life- 
time, would brook no needless delay, and on May 
twenty-first, he passed through the Golden Gate 
and turned his prow northward, to reach Sitka one 
month later. The inspections still due from him 
were pressed to completion, followed by immediate 
ocean passage to Kamschatka, and a trans-Siberian 
mid-winter trip, essayed out of Ohkotsk in Sep- 
tember. 

With thoughts of his California love, approval by 
the august Emperor, and lifetime fruition of happi- 
ness, night and day he forced an unwilling passage 
through Arctic snows. 

Attacked by a raging fever, he was carried into 
a rude mountain hut, but would make brief stop 
only, and then, onward, onward, until the heart’s 
last pulsation of reserve power had been drawn upon, 
and he. fell from his horse on March first, eighteen 
hundred seven, and expired at Krasnoyarsk on the 
Yenisei River, midway of the frozen desolation lying 
between Ohkotsk and St. Petersburg. 

To Dona Concepcion, the years came and the years 
went, with no message from or of him who had her 
heart in keeping. She would listen to no protesta- 
tions of love by others, still less to unwelcome sug- 
gestions of faithless desertion. 

Like another Evangeline, while she watched and 
waited, hers should be a life of mercy; and the 
wealth of a sympathetic soul was poured out in the 
relief of poverty and suffering. 

In the beauty of life’s springtime bloom she had 
parted with her lover on the Presidio beach, and, 
from the cliffs of Point Lobos, saw his sails sink 
below the northern horizon. Thirty-five years of un- 
broken silence had followed ; but no waning love; to 
her, that was impossible; and now, January twenty- 
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sixth, eighteen hundred forty-two, at a great recep- 
tion in honor of Sir George Simpson, Governor of 
the Hudson Bay Company, by the Bishop at Santa 
Barbara, when introduced to the distinguished visi- 
tor, she asked, as she had for a lifetime asked 
savants, rulers and traveled men, ‘‘Sir George, 
know ye aught of the Russian Emperor’s Chamber- 
lain, Nikolai Petrovich Rezanof?’”? With courtly 
salutation he answered “‘ Yes, Dona Concepcion, he 
died in Siberia, in eighteen hundred seven on the 
homeward trip from Alaska.” 

There must have been inaudible prayer at the 
altar of that faithful heart — “‘ Father I thank Thee; 
Thy will, not mine be done’’ —a tightening clasp of 
Charity’s dispensing hands, and unobserved with- 
drawal from the festive scene. 

Under the starlit dome of night, upward looking, 
with eyes too sorrowful for the mercy of tears, ‘‘ Ah 
Nikolai, beloved of my soul, we are not twain, but 
one; yours now to watch and wait; mine, to traverse 
a sunless and frozen Siberia to the dawn of im- 
mortality. We shall meet, as we parted, at the 
Golden Gate.” 

Her noble soul entered into rest at} Benicia, 1857. 


FMISSION SAN RAFAEL ARCHANGEL. 

This Mission, located eighteen miles from San 
Francisco, across the waters of Golden Gate, was 
the outgrowth of humane effort to stay a death- 
tide that threatened extinction of Mission San Fran- 
cisco de Asis. December fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred seventeen, Father Sarria, with ceremonies com- 
mon to such functions, created asistensia Mission 
San Rafael Archangel, on a spot by the natives called 
Nanaguani. 

Two hundred transfers were made from San Fran- 
cisco, with apparent benefit to the sick. San Rafael 
enjoyed greater prosperity than could reasonably 
have been expected from its limited pagan surround- 
ings. There was a steady increase of membership 
for eleven years, when the records showed eleven 
hundred and fifty communicants; the totals of bap- 
tisms and deaths, during its active life, were eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three of the former and only 
six hundred and ninety-eight of the latter. Mention 
should be made that when Mission San Francisco 
Solano was founded at Sonoma, it received a contri- 
bution of one hundred neophytes from San Rafael ; 
and coincident with this, the latter ceased to be an 
asistensia and became independent. 

The life of it running through seventeen years only 
was too short for monumental architecture, and at 
this late day, some ancient pear trees serve to mark 
its site ; that its healthful location gave new lease of 
life to many, and the message it brought, a higher 
life to more, cannot be doubted. 

To the interested visitor, if ruined arches and 
crumbling towers; if courts and corridors are want- 
ing, there shall be no want of inspiring mountain 
scenery, of woodland and flower-accented hill and 
dale, nor yet of blue ocean tributary waters, laving 
the mainland and keeping ‘‘ watch and ward’ over 
historic and romantic islands. 


MISSION SAN FRANCISCO SOLANO. 


This last and least of the Missions was established 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, at 
a place now called Sonoma, forty-three miles from 
San Francisco. Originally there had been some 
intention of transferring San Rafael Archangel to this 
site, with a view of reaching several tribes of natives 
not otherwise approached, and also to obtain broader 
and richer acres for husbandry. 

Not unmindful of this, on that July natal day of 
our country, when Father Altimira set up and blessed 
a cross, he named the place new San Francisco, San 
Rafael at that time being asistensia of San Fran- 
cisco. On Passion Sunday, April fourth of the follow- 


ing year, a rudely constructed Mission Church was 
dedicated by the same priest, with the name changed 
to San Francisco Solano. The day was made joyous 
and memorable by the baptism of twenty-six chil- 
dren, the first year ending with ninety-six baptisms 
and six hundred and ninety-three neophytes, mostly 
accessions by transfer from San Francisco, San Jose 
and San Rafael, the original home of such transferees 
being contiguous to the new Mission. The active 
life of this *‘ Benjamin” in the Mission family was 
sixteen years and so fruitful was it, that the bap- 
tisms were fourteen hundred and ninety-four. 

H. H. Bancroft’s ‘‘History of the Pacific Coast ’’ 
contains a wonderful aggregation of reliable data on 
most subjects treated by it, and to it this writer 
is under lasting obligation for important dates and 
for valuable conclusions on disputed points; in the 
foot-note touching this mission is given a com- 
plete list of tribal names tributary to it. There are 
thirty-six of them, and surprise follows the ending 
that there was no Napa among them. The well- 
known tribe called Caymus living near St. Helena 
and from which George C. Yount’s ranch was 
named, answers to roll-call; and so also do all the 
tribes, alphabetical from Aloquiomi to Utinomanac, 
and no mention of the veracious historian’s fierce and 
untamable tribe called Napas, from whom the valley 
was named. It cannot be impertinent to ask, where 
were they? Is no remnant of them left? When 
one considers that apea is the Spanish name for 
‘*wood nymph,” there may be a suggestion that the 
word really had Indian origin, but by no means 
“fierce and untamable.”’ Or that /Vafe, being Greek 
for “‘ pleasant woodland valley,” this particular one 
may have named itself to the Greek-speaking Rus- 
sian priests, who called the towering sentinel at its 
head Mount St. Helena. 

Historians relate there was a great lack of women 
at San Francisco Solano, and Padre Tomas Es- 
tenega, after exhausting diplomacy in efforts to 
keep domestic peace between those who had wives, 
and the disconsolate who had not, was driven to the 
expediency of letting the mateless take the long boat 
and cross the bay to Alameda and Contra Costa 
region in search of companions; equipping them 
with gauds likely to reach the pagan fancy. 

It was a holiday. Betimes, the boat was freighted 
to the gunwales with nut-brown beauties. In an 
evil hour (their happiness not approved by the 
Fates), they drifted with the ebbing tides away 
from home and from safety; but a landing was 
made in a sylvan cove on the western shore of Angel 
Island; laved by waters of another Hellespont. 

Here these sons of Lochinvar and willing maids 
were ‘‘ Chasing the glowing hours with flying feet.’’ 
The heroes, laurel-crowned at hands of fair cap- 
tives; the brides of an hour, decked in dainty ferns, 
their sable tresses streaming and cometic, aflame 
with coraline manzanita, made golden by California’s 
Copa de Oro—here was concentration of bliss to 
dower a lifetime. Unwise —fatal dalliance — when 
you had achieved the queens, why did ye not on 
white-ash breeze and helpful flowing tide, fly to 
the protection of the waiting hive at Solano? 

The novelty of a new, and perhaps more demon- 
strative lover, with presents, had rapt the sweetheart 
of a San Rafael neophyte, whose plaint to Padre Juan 
Amoros, of that Mission, met with prompt military 
and naval movement to the rescue. The long boat 
launched and the tortuous estuary out of San Rafael 
quickly traversed, Point San Quentin rounded, and 
straight wake thereafter made, pointing to Angel 
Island shelter of the culprits. 

This coming cloud, unseen by the revelers, un- 
til, with explosions of gunpowder and threats of 
instant death as the penalty of resistance, the whole 
party was made captive. The tearful maids were 
judiciously and promptly given in marriage to 
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certain lonely swains of San Rafael. The dis- 
comforted Lochinvars, additional to loss of their 
wives, were cautioned with fifty lashes each, and 
sent their several ways. One may well believe, if 
with their sending, had also been sent the sun-kissed 
beauties for whom they suffered stripes, with Conn 
the Shaugraun, they would have said, “they are 
worth it.’ 

This new world, ambitious Hellespont of Angel 
Island, while memory lasts, shall answer to call of 
Raccoon Strait—a name that well befits its ignoble 
history. 

San Francisco Solano rounds up the full tale of 
California Missions. The limited space justly avail- 
able to these papers in SUNSET, not to speak of 
more important limitations touching their author- 
ship, leads to the final word, when hardly more has 


been done than call the roll of them in geographical 
sequence. 

It cannot fail that some one shall be thrust into 
this historic and romantic field ; some one under sym- 
pathetic impulse shall tell of Spain’s solitary peace- 
ful conquest; of its one example on the Western 
Continent, where, with the divine message ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will to men” the uplifted cross led 
the way of a sword that was not drawn; tenderly, 
lovingly shall speak the names of willing exiles 
from home and the refinements of civilization; in- 
spired men, who counted all things loss, and martyr- 
dom gain, so they might win some from darkness to 
light; and shall point to a sixty years’ baptismal 
harvest, that rescued eighty-eight thousand :souls. 


Wm. B. May. 


THE WRAITHS OF WITCH MOUNTAIN. 
A CALIFORNIA PEN PASTEL. 


HE sun, climbing over the mountain wall, sends 
Bi his first rays down the canyon to the ocean, 

miles away, driving the white fog from peak 
to peak until it is lost in the dim outlines against 
the sky. We watched it come in from the sea 
the night before, creeping up the rocky sides of the 
canyon in delicate, misty wreaths, then rolling in 
great billows over the hills until the valley was 
filled from side to side with a heaving, drifting, 
ghostly flood. The uncanny look drove us, shivering 
a little, to the cheery fire inside, where books and 
music awaited us, and sound, healthy slumbers fol- 
lowed their peaceful ministrations. 

For several nights the fog has drifted up into the 
lower orchard, at the foot of Witch Mountain, and 
has wreathed about that great pile of stone like the 
smoke of the sacrifices we are told were offered there 
ages ago. Nothing softens the sullen look of those 
grim rocks, not even the low, gray-green bushes that 
cling to the crevices. A rough trail leads to the top, 
and standing there, one views the world. A great, 
black gorge on one side seems the abode of despair, 
and, watching the flight of a bird over the abyss, 
one’s head reels, and the frightful fear of falling 
takes possession of the mind. In every direction the 
mountains rise, one beyond the other, three towering 
peaks in the distance dominating the whole and 
called by the Indians —those past masters of nomen- 
clature — The Conquerors. Here and there a glimpse 
is caught of a peaceful green valley, lying between 
the giant heaps of rocks, seemingly watched by the 
stern guardians on either side. Little streams are 
marked through these restful plains by waving 
lines of willows, their soft green foliage lending 
much charm to the scene. 

Unlike these quiet waters, our own Witch Creek 
plunges down narrow passes, hides among overhang- 
ing rocks, suddenly rushes across the stage road as 


if to bar the passage of human beings; glides into a 
mysterious shadow behind Witch Mountain where 
no Indian dares venture, and emerges at a distant 
point, dark, icy and forbidding. Smal! wonder that 
superstition has marked the stream and mountain as 
the home of spirits. The shadowy ravines seem fit 
habitations for ghostly visitants, and when the 
streamers of mist float about the sides of the moun- 
tain, and itssummit is lost in clouds, one can imagine 
strange shapes flitting up and down in unholy revel, 
weaving wild incantations about their domain. 

More peaceful are the heights to the north, where 
great meadows of wild oats lend a pastoral look to 
the uninhabited region, covering the park-like 
stretches with a waving, silvery carpet. Sometimes 
a fire creeps along the side of a hill, its presence, in 
the day, revealed by a dull glow and slowly rising 
clouds of smoke, and seeming, by night, a beacon or 
the scattered lights of atown. We please ourselves 
by imagining this, and look out at the fires the last 
ier at night, as we would at a neighbor’s friendly 

ight. 

But the greatest magic of the mountains appears 
when the full moon shines bright and clear, lending 
an unreal look to trees and rocks and seeming to cre- 
ate an unusual silence, broken by the cry of a strange 
night bird or the quick bark of a coyote, which only 
serves to add to the loneliness and sense of vast dis- 
tance. One envies the bats and owls their power of 
eye and wing, and imagines the shadowy forms of 
prowling beasts behind every rock and every sighing 
pine. here seem more stars and larger than are 
seen in lower lands, and their solemn march across 
the dark heavens seems to be to the sound of great 
harmonies. The majesty of silence is the possession 
of untrodden heights and wide valleys under the 
night sky. 

Julia Knight. 


LUMBER FOR ALL THE WORLD. 


HE “lumber record bureau” of San Francisco 
has issued its monthly statement of domestic 

and foreign shipments of redwood lumber from 
Humbolt, Del Norte and Mendocino Counties for 
the month of August, 1899, for the eight months 
to August ae and comparing the figures for a series 
of years. Illustrating the way redwood is scattered : 
of the total shipments of 21,091,793 feet for August, 
13,611,365 went to the Bay of San Francisco, 5,477,- 
786 to the southern portion of California, 162,000 to 
Oregon and Washington, 49,229 to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 168,153 to South America, 826,636 to 


the Hawaiian Islands, 196,624 to Australia, China 
and Japan. 

The largest previous shipment for the month of 
August, for a period of six years, was 17,767,192 in 
1898. The total for the year to August 31st shows 
an excellent increase over any previous recent year, 
being 147,554,587 for 1899. The largest previous 
shipments were in 1895, when about 131,000,000 feet 
were shipped. Of the total for the eight months 
Humbolt and Del Norte Counties shipped 76,548,000 
feet and Mendocino and Sonoma Counties shipped 
71,006,000.—American Lumberman. 
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AT THEERUINS OF SOLEDAD MISSION. 


When the soft, zephyrus breathing 
Of the rugged mountain pine 

Down the valley strays—enwreathing 
Every floweret and vine, 

There’s a sadness in its sighing 
As o’er yonder in ruin gray, 

Oft it pauses while the dying 
Of the light bedims the day. 


And it lingers for the chiming 
Of the vesper bells that rang, 

For the sweet, melodic rhyming 
Of the trembling brazen clang, 

But save for the dreary moaning 
Of the oaks, so faint and chill, 
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Casts o’er all a spell of dreaming 


Gather here at vespertide. 
Panchito del Serra. 
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THE SEQUOIAS OF CALIFORNIA FORESTS. 


He had seen, at Madagascar, bird’s feathers, three of which sufficed to make a roof of a house. 
of turkeys and geese led about and guarded by a bird, like a flock by a shepherd’s dog. 


In New Holland he had seen troops 
* * * On the River Arinos he had determined 


the existence of the tamous bat-shaped people, the Murcilagos, or men who are born with white hair and red eyes, who live in the shady 


solitudes of the woods, sleep by day, awake by night and fish and hunt in the dark. 
of a tree fall to the ground, so vast that a man on horseback could ride a hundred paces inside. 
but they amused Deruchette.— Victor /lugo in‘ 


a' strong resemblance to fictions ; 


The forest giants of California have lifted their 
wreathed heads four hundred feet above their foot- 
hold, higher than the pyramidal apex of the Bunker 
Hill obelisk above its base not alone, but higher than 
is the apex of that monument above the Charlestown 
tide. In New York harbor is a colossal figure of plates 
of bronze standing upon a pedestal equally high, a 
statue so commanding as to excite the admiration of 
the world. And yet in California, for ages past, trees 
that have sprung from seeds hidden away in cones so 
small that one may hold a half-dozen in the hand, have 
in upright majesty carried their heads farther aloft 
from the earth than is the uplifted torch in the right 
hand of Liberty Enlightening the World above the 
base of the supporting pedestal. There isa tree lying 
dead in the Calaveras Grove that would have cast a 
shadow upon the high cross above the dome of 
St. Paul’s. Nor are these giants slender like the 
even taller eucalyptus of Australia, but in every way 


* * * He had seen, in California, a hollow trunk 
* * * These veritable histories bore 
‘Totlers of the Sea. 


tative; to accomplish these ends by the statement 
simply of what is true, rather than the contradiction 
of that which is false, is the object in view. 

In studying the big trees of California it is first 
necessary to fix in mind the fact that there are two 
species, though it is fairly well determined that 
there is no generic difference. California has a 
monopoly of many wonderful things; so many, 
perhaps, that in the centuries to come the wonder 
traditions in America will be traced back to it 
chiefly. The largest trees in the world are exclu- 
sively indigenous to the Pacific Coast, and are 
practically all in California, though to the north 
the army of giant redwoods throws out a picket line 
into Oregon, and a few years ago it was reported 
that specimens of the sequoia gigantea had also been 
found in that state. Certainly no great search 
should be required were the trees present. 

These two species of trees that lift their noble 
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are they giants—in height, in vigor and in girth. 
A tower of strength, indeed, is such a tree with a 
circumference of over one hundred feet at its base. 

So much misapprehension exists, the result of so 
many conflicting statements concerning these forest 
monarchs, that to many well-informed students they 
are half myth of no exact value. Not alone in the 
imaginative yarns of story-tellers, given to garnish- 
ing the greatest truths with greater fictions, but as 
well in the authoritative works of scientists, men 
whose reputations purchase for them good opinions, 
are found widely varying statements concerning 
these trees. The sizes of the trees vary with 
the eyes of the men who see them and measure 
them; their scientific nomenclature conforms to the 
nationality of the scientist ; their ages have been the 
mark of a half century of guessing —scientific, per- 
haps, but guessing nevertheless. 

To aid some absurd traditions to a well-earned 
grave; to comprehend within one article such salient 
facts about the size, classification, history and habi- 
tat as may give some definite idea of these trees, and 
so far as possible, to separate truth from error in the 
scientific reports that have been accepted as authori- 


WHERE LOG ROLLING IS A SCIENCE, 


heads, garlanded in leafy green, so near the clouds 
are scientifically known as the sequoia sempervirens 
and sequoia gigantea. Just as twin children in a 
family, having not only a common home and a com- 
mon name but also a family likeness, are a source of 
perplexity to careless acquaintances, so the identities 
of these trees have been confused far and near; to- 
day, to mention the great trees of California usually 
awakens in the mind of the hearer a vision of but 
one species. Nor is this a subject for wonder if it be 
considered that the generic name sequoia is often 
used loosely to designate either, when it is really the 
intention to be specific; or if it be observed that, as 
in the instance of a well-known California guide- 
book, both species are often carelessly called simply 

‘redwoods.’ 

The sequoia sempervirens is the common Cali- 
fornia redwood that thrives near the sea in the ocean 
fogs. 

The sequoia gigantea, commonly known as the 
Big Tree, grows only in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. 

“i many ways these monarchs of the forest are 
alike. 
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They are, of course, both coniferous trees, belonging 
to the tribe Abietinew and the sub-tribe Taxodine. 
Their cones are oval and do not ripen until the second 
year. Straight, tall, columnar in shape, with short 
densely-spreading branches at the top, they have a 
likeness to the old circular towers, crowned with 
green. In each case the bark is thick and fibrous 
and furrowed longitudinally like a fluted column; 
the wood, red and soft. They are evergreens and 
the acute leaves, flattened laterally, are narrow and 
run down the stem. In neither case are there any 
low branches, rarely within seventy feet of the 
base. The branches are ordinarily straight and grow 
at right angles to the trunk, that is, horizontally; 
but very often, and it is especially apparent in the 
younger trees, the limbs acquire a downward trend, 
as if borne down by the heavy thatch of leaves, giv- 
ing them to some extent in their relation to the 
trunk that of the barbs of a broad arrow to its shaft. 
The height and diameter of each are very great, 
though in the latter particular the Big Tree slightly 
surpasses the redwood. 

Wherein do they differ? 

The only congener of the redwood is the Big Tree, 
yet they choose diametrically different localities for 
their respective habitats, which merely illustrates the 
difference of opinion that may exist in any family. 

The redwood (sequoia sempervirens) occupies the 
Coast Range, where exposed to fog, between para- 
llels of latitude 36° and 42° north, from Monterey to 
the Oregon state line, and is the most valuable of 
California woods. It does not thrive where it can 
not enjoy a refreshing fog bath, and one careful in- 
vestigator reports that for a foothold it has a fond- 
ness for metamorphic sandstone and none other. A 
tolerably continuous belt extends from the Pajaro 
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‘THE GROVES WERE GOD'S FIRST TEMPLES.” 


River to Half Moon Bay, but the redwood’s domain 
lies chiefly north of the Russian River; from that 
stream north for more than a hundred miles extends 
its vast forests, for a large part of the distance 
from ten to fifteen miles in width. The Big Tree 
(sequoia gigantea) has a far more limited range. 
It is not found south of latitude 36°, so far as obser- 
vations have been made, nor north of latitude 38° 
15’, if the Oregon claim is not considered. Since 
the report of the existence of these wanderers from 
home (November, 1890), the best that may be said 
of accessible literature upon the subject is that it is 
not at all voluminous. 

The sequoia gigantea is reproduced chiefly from 
the seed, but thé redwood saplings are compara- 
tively few, its increase being due to adventitious 
suckers. It is, indeed, full of vitality and many 
an old stump defies the destructive lumberman with 
sprouts that, hydra-like, spring from destruction. 

Three hundred feet is about the maximum height 
of the redwood, and it is somewhat less in girth, 
too, than the sequoia gigantea. But the latter, with 
its shorter branches and pendulous branchlets, is the 
less graceful, and its bark, from one to two feet 
thick, is duller than the bright cinnamon of the 
eight or ten inch sheathing of the sequoia semper- 
virens. The redwood, too, forms groves that are all 
its own, while its Sierra relative in its favorite habi- 
tat is always found in company with other conifers 
that, in its own groves, outnumber it. The diam- 
eter of the largest redwood at its base is 22 feet, and 
that of the Big Tree at least 35 feet ; the circumfer- 
ence of the former is not known to exceed 70 feet, 
while that of a living specimen of the latter is 106 
feet; though the greatest height of the redwood 
is 300 feet, Congressman Needham and the Visalia 
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Board of Trade party this summer, while in the 
giant forest of the Kings River, record viewing 
a tree 4oo feet high, and the dead Father of the 
Forest in the Calaveras grove must have equaled 
if not exceeded that. Yet the redwood in its 
homogeneous forests of hundreds of square miles 
— a measureless magnificence that the Big 

rees collectively, all found in a total area of less 
than one hundred square miles, cannot hope to 
equal. 

What a Forest of Arden these redwoods would 
make! A forest with every tree of the family royal, 
two hundred feet or more in height, straight and 
stately with no disfiguring branches for thirty yards 
from the carpet of the grove, each closely wrapped 
in robes of brilliant cinnamon and the whole crowned 
with a continuous canopy of deep vivid green foliage, 
sky-like in its loftiness. Giants, these, in holiday 
garb, holding up the sky; a forest, immense, awe- 
inspiring, silent, with no sunlight straying in to 
disturb day-dreams. 

Very different are these great trees in many ways. 
The redwood loves the low altitudes; it loves the 
sea and the fog-wrapped hills of the Coast Range. 
The gigantea in the Sierra chooses its altitude care- 
fully, not above 7,000 feet nor below 4,700, and it is 
beloved of clear days and sunshine. Nature teaches 
in both not to despise small beginnings; for the 
cones of the redwood are the smallest of all cones, 
being from one to two inches in length, while 
those of the Big Tree are only from two to three 
inches long, a size quite modest for the greatest tree 
in the world. The seeds number from 150 to 200 to 
a cone, and are brownish and small like parsnip 
seeds. The cone exudes a dark garnet substance, 
successfully used by John Muir in the Yosemite 
one winter as ink. 

Both trees live to a green old age, though the 
gigantea is an elder tree if not a better. Professor 
Whitney, many years ago estimated the ages of 
these trees from the suppposedly annular concentric 
rings shown in a cross section, and this method 
has been generally accepted by scientists as correct, 
though a few insist that a tree might add two or 
more rings to its circumference in a year. 

The years of a middle-aged member of the family 
felled in Calaveras grove were estimated by Pro- 
fessor Whitney to number thirteen hundred, while 
the patriarchs of the forest probably have double 
that number of summers to their credit. A pitiful 
exhibition has been made by Time of the old alleged 
divine right of human kings, but if such a right be 
accorded to anything in the mutable universe, surely 
it belongs to these rulers of the woods that have for 
all these centuries withstood the destroying zeal of 
Time and its change-working seasons, have seen the 
living world made and unmade and made again, and 
through it all stood dignified, upright, unmindful of 
birth and death alike. Very ridiculous, indeed, by 
contrast are the lives of the blood of human kings; 
some of these trees were giants when the houses of 
Hanover and Hohenzollern were, perhaps, partly of 
Greenland and partly of Cathay. When the Queen 
of Sheba journeyed to visit Solomon they were 
braving their first winters; when Demosthenes was 
delivering his splendid philippics, these trees had as- 
sumed the stature of giants. The ides of March that 
saw the death of Cesar may have looked upon the 
spring of their maturity. When Mohammed was 
offering the world its choice between the Koran and 
the sword, some had attained middle age. Age 
was, perhaps, telling on them slightly when King 
John was granting the Magna Charta and Gen- 

his Khan entering Pekin in triumph; and when 
olumbus set foot on Salvador a few may have 
begun to lose their pristine vigor; yet here they 
stand today alive, and at their feet Time will lay 
the tribute of generation after generation to come. 
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The great redwood trees are in easy reach, a grove 
of the largest being within a dozen steps of the sta- 
tion on the narrow gauge line of the Southern Pacific 
Company between San Francisco and Santa Cruz, 
seventy-four miles from the metropolis and six miles 
from the pretty seaside town of Santa Cruz. The 
drive to the trees from the latter point up the canyon 
is one of the most beautiful in California. The tall- 
est of the Santa Cruz group is about two hundred and 
seventy-five feet high, has a diameter at the base of 
twenty feet and is (at the base) seventy feet in cir- 
cumference. There are several other trees nearly as 
large. Many, as are also their brethren of the Sierra, 
are hollow at the foot, and upon his famous first trip 
across the Rockies in 1847, General Fremont camped 
in one of them. Years afterward he returned with his 
family and visited his old refuge. The tree is known 
as the General Fremont in honor of the Pathfinder. 

Mankind, even in the presence of these patriarchs, 
does not fail to exhibit its self-importance, for in 
these hollow trunks may be found, pinned to the 
walls of wood, thousands of visitors cards, and 
audacious vanity here has carved with its jack knife 
a record of its fleeting being. 

Of the sequoia gigantea there are nine groves, 
from north to south in their order, the Calaveras, 
Stanislaus (South Park), Tuolumne (Crane Flat), 
Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, Kings and Kaweah Rivers 
(the “‘ giant forest ’’), North Fork of the Tule River 
and South Fork of the Tule River; though the 
southern groves are more properly forests, to be 
subdivided into groves in time to come. Of these 
the three best known are the Mariposa, Calaveras 
and Tuolumne groves. 

In the spring of 1853 there came along the untrod- 
den ways of the mountains north and east of Stock- 
ton, a hunter, Mr. A. T. Dowd, in pursuit of a 
wounded bear which was perhaps craftily making 
for the tall timber. Some sixteen miles from Mur- 
phy’s Camp the giant trees of Calaveras arose before 
his eyes. The bear was forgotten, for the hunter 
had turned messenger and was hastening back to 
camp with the news that would set the world agape. 
In camp he was laughed at as the Munchausen of the 
forest; but knowing that no man is proof against a 
bear story, he successfully used that as a ruse to in- 
duce his friends to visit the grove. I cannot find any 
convincing evidence that a Caucasian had ever before 
set his astonished eyes upon the sequoia gigantea. It 
is true that ‘1850’ has been carved upon one of the 
trees, but the very fact that the carver omitted his 
name but gave the year gives rise to the suspicion 
that while he may have been ahead of the times in 
some ways, he was decidedly behind in the matter 
of dates. 

The Calaveras grove has its home in a depression 
between two slopes, a space some 700 by 3,200 
feet in size, at an elevation. of 4,750 feet. It has 
between go and too large trees, several having fallen 
in the last half-century and one, the ‘‘ Mother of the 
Forest,’’ has been robbed of its bark to a height of 
116 feet. The tree, though dead, has not yet fallen. 
It is estimated to contain 537,000 feet of lumber. 
The Calaveras grove is farthest north of the nine (in 
latitude 38° 15’ north and longitude 120° 10’ west). 

In this connection it may not be amiss to note the 
variety of statistics that have been recorded con- 
cerning these giants. | have found considerable 
difficulty in endeavoring to ascertain the truth, for 
upon such subjects as these it seems natural to draw 
upon a willing imagination where facts are lacking 
or fail to suffice. Professor Josiah Dwight Whit- 
ney, the distinguished scientist who was state geol- 
ogist of California in the sixties and afterwards 
professor of geology at Harvard, carefully measured 
the larger trees of the Calaveras grove several times. 
The height he credits to the tallest tree is 325 feet 
and this is, doubtless, nearest correct. I have found 
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no authorities for the differing measurements that 
should lead to the adoption of any of them. 

Empire State is, perhaps, the largest tree in the 
grove, with a base circumference of over go feet. 
Here, as elsewhere, the names of noted men are 
linked with these forest giants, and our states- 
men, generals, scientists and literary men are largely 
represented by trees that were giants in the old 
days and are giants yet. The Father of the Forest 
is fallen, but he was a patriarch of patriarchs. 
Over too feet in circumference at the base, 200 feet 
distant the diameter is still 16 feet. This tree must 
have been over 400 feet high—enthusiastic esti- 
mates make it 450 feet. 

There are four trees in the grove over 300 feet 
high and twenty-six over 250 feet. 

Five miles south of the Calaveras group is the 
Stanislaus grove, containing nearly 1,400 large trees. 
In height and diameter (and in names as well) its 
trees rival those of the better known Calaveras 
grove. The Tuolumne grove is forty miles south- 
easterly from the Stanislaus, but its trees are some- 
what smaller. The most careful measurement | 
find gives the circumference of the largest as fifty- 
seven feet three feet above the ground. The Merced 
grove, three miles farther south, is almost near 
enough properly to be classed as a part of the same 
group. It contains comparatively few trees. 

The Big Trees of Mariposa are familiar to tnou- 
sands of visitors to the Yosemite for, being but 
sixteen miles south of the valley, they form an 
attraction for an interesting side trip. There is a big 
tree here fur every day in the year, and I have found 
that they are a lodestone with almost as great an at- 
traction for the tourist as are the wonderful glories 
of Yosemite itself. On the road is the tree “‘ Wa- 
wona,”’ bored and burned to provide an aperture ten 
by twelve feet, and there yet remains on each side 
a wall of wood ten feet thick to provide a support 
for the still living tree. Through this opening are 
driven the loaded stage coaches—through a tree to 
see a forest. In the Mariposa grove the tallest tree 
standing is 272 feet high and 94 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base. Originally its circumference was 
over 100 feet, but it has suffered greatly from forest 
fires. Eleven feet above the ground this tree, so 
well known as the “‘ Grizzly Giant,” has a circum- 
ference of 64 feet. There are a dozen trees in the 
grove with a circumference, at the ground, of 75 or 
more feet and the majority of these have suffered 
diminution by forest fires. The “‘ Grizzly Giant” 
is remarkable for its age as well as stature. It be- 
longs to an older generation, a different cycle, than 
that of most of its associates, and like the fallen 

“Father of the Forest” in the Calaveras grove, had 
seen a thousand years when the great majority of its 
present associates were either non-existent or liter- 
ally but little larger than mustard seeds. The first 
limbs of the “‘ Grizzly Giant”’ are 100 feet from the 
base, and, with a diameter of six feet, compare 
favorably with the largest trees of the country east 
of the Rockies. There are 125 trees in the lower and 
upper groves over 4o feet in circumference. 

In Fresno County, in a belt about two and a half 
miles long by two miles wide, is the next grove to 
the south. Here are some 600 trees which would be 
considered too large as shade trees for the broadest 
avenue. The largest has a circumference of 81 feet 
three feet above the earth. 

The next stronghold of the gigantea is not prop- 
erly a grove, but a forest —in many ways the great- 
est and grandest forest on the globe; a forest that, 
perhaps, would appear like home to the ovohippus or 
the drontotherium himself. Scattered over the belt 
between the Kings and Kaweah Rivers are 5,000 big 
trees, now best known as the Giant Forest. Princi- 
pally in the Sequoia National Park (and well repre- 
sented in the smaller Grant National Park), they are 
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unrivaled attractions of the nation’s great mountain 
playground. The sequoia here thrives best at an 
altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet. 


~ 
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Alexander Photo. GRIZZLY GIANT, MARIPOSA GROVE. 


The General Sherman in this forest is, without 
doubt, the largest tree in the world. Without pro- 
jecting roots, it has a circumference of 100 feet at the 
base ; but its immense size is apparent only when it 
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is said that the circumference 200 feet above ground 
is not less than 70 feet. Some unkindly century has 
broken off its top, but, today, it contains more wood 
than any other tree known. The General Grant in 
Grant National Park has a circumference at its base 
of 106 feet and as a tree is not to be looked down 
upon. There are many trees and clumps of trees 
that have a circumference of over 75 feet each, and 
careful observation leads to the belief that there 
are not less than 3,000 trees in the forest with a 
circumference of over 50 feet. One fallen giant 
completely spans beautiful Crescent meadow, a 
distance of 310 feet, and Congressman Needham 
and the Visalia Board of Trade party who visited 
the forest this summer (1899) report a living tree 405 
feet high. With what care the measurement was 
taken has not been ascertained, but while future ob- 
servations may reduce this somewhat, there is but 
little doubt that this is the tallest of them all. 

During the next session of Congress a vigorous 
effort will be made to secure an appropriation to 
build wagon roads that the forest may be made more 
accessible to its owners, the people of the United 
States. At present it is reached via Sanger or Visalia 
and stage, and next season the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany will have through tickets on sale from the 
principal Coast cities. With the neighboring high 
Sierras and the famous Kings River canyon, the 
Giant Forest is destined to be one of the great park 
resorts of the nation. 

The southernmost groves are respectively in the 
North and South Forks of the Tule River. The 
North Fork grove is thirty miles from the Giant 
Forest and the South Fork grove fifteen miles farther 
on. Their comparative inaccessibility has kept them 
almost unknown. Here in latitude 36° north the big 
tree finds the limit of its southern range. 

In no one particular concerning the sequoia — red- 
wood or Big Tree—has there been more disagree- 
ment among scientists than in its naming. Menzies, 
who accompanied Vancouver’s expedition to the 
Pacific Coast, observed the redwood in 1794 and re- 
corded his observations. In 1847, Dr. Stephen Ladi- 
slaus Endlicher, professor of botany in the Vienna 
University, gave it the generic name sequoia, adding 
to that the specific name sempervirens. Unfortu- 
nately he failed to state the origin of the word 
sequoia and a half century of dispute, not yet ended, 
has been the result. The commonly accepted ex 
planation is that it was the name of a Cisetsase 
Indian of mixed blood, better known as George 
Guess, who lived in northeastern Alabama. An un- 
usually able man, he invented a syllable alphabet of 
eighty-six characters, still in use in the Cherokee 
nation, the first newspaper published in that language 
being printed by missionaries in 1828. Sequoia (or 
Sequovah ) was banished beyond the Mississippi with 
his tribe and died in 1843 in New Mexico. Now, End- 
licher was not only a learned scientist but an ethnolo- 
gist as well, and it seems quite likely that in naming 
the new found giants he was governed by a desire to 
honor an Indian who had invented an alphabet for his 
people before he was known to white men or knew of 
their writing. To this belief many scientists decline 
to subscribe. De Candolle, the celebrated Swiss 
botanist and a friend of Endlicher, apparently believed 
the word to have been coined by Endlicher while 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the noted English botanist 
thinks that the word was probably derived from 
“sequi”? or ‘‘sequor”’ and its relation with the 
language writer of the Cherokees afterwards estab- 
lished when the resemblance between his name and 
that of the tree was noted. The popular theory, 
however, has the support of Dr. George Engelmann, 
the German-American botanist, and Professor Asa 
Gray, perhaps the greatest of American botanists, 
and without further light on the subject, seems de- 
serving of adoption. But the struggle over names 
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does not conclude with the subject of the origin of 
sequoia, but involves the question as to whether or 
not the Big Tree is entitled to the word at all. 

After the discovery of the Big Trees by Mr. Dowd, 
the wonderful yarn found its way into the Sonora 
Flerald, thence into the Echo du Pacific of San 
Francisco and was copied from that journal into the 
London Atheneum of July 23, 1853. A week later 
the Gardener's Chronicle of London reprinted the 
story, and it thus appears to have attracted the 
attention of Dr. John Lindley, professor of botany in 
the University of London and incidentally the 
editor of the Chronicle. When specimens were 
received by him from Mr. William Lobb, he con- 
cluded it was a type of a new genus and to a generic 
name Welling tonza added the specific word gigantea, 
publishing the first scientific description of the tree 
in his journal, December 24, 1853. Naturally, there 
was some indignation on this side of the pond at 
such an attempt to impress our trees that had been 
American residents when Britain was a Roman 
colony, and Dr. Winslow came to the rescue with 
the generic name Washingtonia. This would have 
availed little, however, for the right of priority was 
with Dr. Lindley through the unfortunate loss of 
specimens sent to Dr. Torrey in New York, and the 
slowness of the California Academy to whom the 
claims of the gigantea had been presented by Drs. 
Kellogg and Behr. However, good fortune aided 
the American scientists for the French consul at San 
Francisco sending to the eminent French botanist, 
Decaisne, specimens of the tree, he at once detected 
the likeness between it and its brother, the sequoia 
sempervirens, and at a meeting of the Society Bota- 
nique de France, in 1854, showed that the new tree 
belonged to the same genus as the redwood, and was 
not entitled to a different generic name. In 1854 the 
American Journal of Science published an article 
by Professor Gray demonstrating that there was no 
great difference in the cones of the redwood and the 
Big Tree, giving credit for the observation to Dr. 
Torrey, a Princeton professor, but Decaisne is known 
to have been first in the field. So the Big Tree of 
the Sierras is today the sequoia gigantea. Even yet, 
however, an occasional scientific advocate of Well- 
ingtonia arises to announce that there is a generic 
difference between the redwood and the Big Tree, 
and latterly such a claim has been based upon the 
difference in the leaves, those of the sempervirens 
being largely yew-like in shape while the gigantea’s 
leaves are after the fashion of those of the cypress. 
To offset this, it has been pointed out that the 
“secondary ”’ leaves of the redwood are much like 
cypress leaves; but still more recently an attempt 
has been made to prove that there is no real differ- 
ence between the principal and lesser leaves of the 
redwood. 

Many true stories are current illustrating the size 
of these California giants but | have space for but a 
few. The Baptist church in Santa Rosa was, with 
the exception of the arches, built entirely of lumber 
secured from one redwood, and but half of the tree was 
used then. The age of this giant was estimated at 
1,200 years. 

In the Sequoia National Park is a fallen tree that 
has been burned hollow, so that three horsemen can 
ride abreast in it for a distance of 30 feet. At a dis- 
tance of 70 feet the cavity is still 8 feet in diameter. 
It was a veritable history, indeed, that was related 
to Deruchette. What would Deruchette have said 
had she seen the White Horse Troop using one of 
these prostrate giants as a parade ground ? 

In the fallen Father of the Forest is a cavity 200 
feet long, large enough for a person to ride through. 
In 1853 one of the largest trees in the Calaveras 
grove was cut down and the stump smoothed off. 
Five men were busy over three weeks felling it by 
means of burning and the use of pump augers. The 
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stump is 24% by 23 feet, and Professor Whitney 
counted 1,255 annular rings, which, making allow- 
ance for the core of the tree, indicates an age of 
about 1,300 years. That avast difference exists be- 
tween the ages of these trees is now generally 
accepted as a fact, and this tree was evidently of the 
younger generation. The idea of one attaining a 
height of 450 feet has been treated by the majority 
of scientists as being very questionable, yet if the 
sizes of the half-disappeared dead giants be con- 
sidered in connection with the comparative youth of 
some of the 300-foot youngsters of a later generation, 
there is reason to believe that if these same scien- 
tists were spared a thousand years or so to complete 
their observations, they might change their decision. 
The stump of the tree cut down has served various 
purposes — theatrical performances have been held 
upon it; over thirty people at a time have danced 
upon it; a newspaper, the Big 7ree Bulletin, filled 
a long felt want from its surface. Upon the fallen 
tree itself was maintained a ten-pin alley and a recep- 
tion room. Many of the hollow trees have served 
as cabins, and upon stumps pavilions have been built. 
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In concluding, I feel that I have devoted too much 
space to the petty disputes that have arisen over 
these wonders of life. They stood unnamed before 
man came into the world, for they were of the 
tertiary period and in the miocene times; at least 
fourteen species ranging to within 8% degrees of the 
Arctic circle, claimed prior right to the continents. 
Driven south by the cold of the glacial period, and 
then north again by the warmth of more recent 
times, no Eurasian species survived, and only two 
in America. And while we may dispute about the 
names by which these monuments of the ages are to 
be known to frail humanity, it should not be forgot- 
ten that as they preceded us, so in the future they 
may again have no need of terms to designate them 
to mankind. 

Weigh well this one stupendous fact, and let rev- 
erence temper curiosity when you visit these living 
temples ; so far as the knowledge of man goes, they 
are the greatest and the oldest organisms to which 
in all the ages God has given life. 


Paul Shoup, 


THE GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


EAUTIFUL Santa Clara Valley may well be 
called the garden of California. Other por- 


tions of the state may boast of grander nat- 
ural scenery, but here the hand of man has achieved 
Level as a 


an artificial and cultivated perfection. 






As this was the first section of our state made ac- 
cessible by railroad, its numerous towns and villages 
are not new, and have acquired an air of mellowness 
that is one of the choicest gifts of Time. Their 
buildings blend agreeably with the landscape, and 

their squares and gardens have an appear- 
ance of being native to the soil rather 

than planted by man. 
San Jose is a progressive 
city. It was the first in Cali- 
fornia to inaugurate elec- 
tric lighting and electric 
system of street cars. 
Santa Clara County can 
boast the first rural letter 
delivery, and its dust- 
less, well-watered roads 
are unrivaled. It contains 
fine modern buildings, both 
public and private, as well as 
many old residences that are 
almost historic. The State Nor- 
mal School and the High Schoo! 
stand together in a beautiful little park 
which is one of the attractions of the city. 


The new postoffice, a structure of sandstone, whose warm 
brown tint forms an agreeable contrast to the brick of the 
City Hall contiguous to it, pleases the eye by its strong, 
simple outline and the strength and repose of its clock- 
tower. 
the largest and most commanding in San Jose. 
noticeable buildings are the new Victory Theater, on First 
Street, and the Hall of Records, recently completed and con- 


Its immediate neighbor is the church of St. Joseph, 
Other 


nected with the Court House, whose dome is a conspicuous 


WHERE A GIANT OAK DISPUTES THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


floor and literally carpeted with verdure, it extends 
from the bare fluted hills of the Mt. Hamilton Range 
on one side to the darker, tree-clothed Santa Cruz 
Mountains on the other. The climate is perfect, the 
summer sky fleckless, and the dry, warm air exhil- 
arating as wine. In its heart lies the city of San 
Jose, like the hub of a great wheel whose spokes 
are unequaled roads penetrating to every corner of 
the valley. 


landmark over the whole valley. 

To a visitor, one of the most striking features of 
San Jose consists of the palms which abound in its 
gardens. Two varieties are especially numerous, 
the fan-leaved or California palm, and the more 
feathery date palm. These have in many instances 
attained such a height and girth that they have no 
appearance of being exotic, but seem to belong to 
the soil. The locust and the pepper tree are also 
favorites, and by the creeks and water courses fine 
sycamores are numerous and attain to a great 
height. 
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One of the favorite drives out of the city leads for 
many miles through a winding canyon in the east- 
ern foothills into a wild gorge under beetling cliffs. 
This is the famous Alum Rock, now 
a public park belonging to the city 













HOTEL SANTA YSABEL. 


of San Jose. Here a spot of several acres has been 
leveled and laid out with lawns and flowering 
shrubs, forming a startling contrast to the black, 
frowning walls which hem it in. The soil abounds 
in mineral springs, and the visitor may regale him- 
self with sulphur and other medicinal waters which 
are piped and led into the grounds, or he may avail 
himself of the tub and swimming baths. A motor 
road makes this resort accessible to the citizens of 
San Jose. 

One of the oldest towns in the valley is Santa 
Clara, where the Franciscans established their 
mission. Their old church is now the nucleus 
of that pile of buildings which constitutes 
Santa Clara College, a Jesuit seat of learning, 
whose reputation is world-wide. The exterior 
of the old church has suffered a change, the 
crumbling state of its adobe walls having 
necessitated their removal, but the interior 
still retains the characteristics of the Mission 
period, quaint designs in bright red and blue 
on walls and ceiling, realistic statues of saints, 
and acrucifix bearing a draped Christ. The 
bells and surmounting cross are said to be of 
the old time. Facing it isa little round plaza, 
once the scene of bull-fights, now quiet enough 
and sharing the sleepy silence of the old town 
where nobody seems to be doing anything in 
particular if we except the packing-house, 
where the deft fingers of girls and Orientals 
box the fruit of the neighboring:orchards for 
exportation. 

In former years a shady road ‘bordered with four 
rows of black willows connected the two neighbor- 
ing towns. This was the famous Alameda, planted 
by the Mission fathers to insure a shady walk on 
their journeys to and fro. A recent writer in the 
Overland places it between San Jose and Mt. Ham- 
ilton, but this is an error. Every trace of it save its 
name has disappeared, even the roots having been 
grubbed up to suit the exigencies of the electric car 
line. This has been a source of anguish to those 
who value historic landmarks, and is indeed a de- 
plorable piece of vandalism. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how it could have been allowed. 

Another charming drive is the Alviso road. It 
leads to the little embarcadero where the San Fran- 
cisco steamer lands. Being less hemmed in by or- 
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chards, the view stretches over pastures and open 
fields, the white dome of the Observatory ever 
twinkling in the distance on its lofty site. 


A turn 


DISEMBARKING 





FOR LUNCH. 





in the road reveals the vast buildings of the 
State Insane Asylum at Agnews, all in red brick 
and impressive in architecture. 

Another road from San Jose leads by an easy 
ascent into the Santa Cruz Mountains, in one of 
whose sheltered nooks nestles the town of Los 
Gatos. It isa favorite resort for invalids on ac- 
count of the healing qualities of its warm, dry air. 
We are now no longer on the level floor of the 
valley, but among slopes planted with vines, 
while a little beyond begin more rugged ascents 
covered with laurel, madrone and oak trees, which 
do not flourish in the adobe of the valley. Here 

and there an aspiring redwood rears its column of a 
trunk. Continuing over the hill road we catch now 
and then magnificent vistas of the whole plain spread 
below like a green carpet patterned with yellow, 
while a twinkle of silver in a distant corner indicates 
the bay. Soon we reach Saratoga, a little village 
whose one street straggles around the base of the 
hills, and which lies steeped in sunshine and motion- 
less as though some magician had lulled it into a 
century of sleep. Its houses are old and ramshackle, 
the most picturesque being an old grist mill witha 
stone basement. It was the first in the valley, 

and in olden days the farm- 

a ers used to take in their 
oa grain at one end and 
carry out their flour 
at the other. It now 
answers as a winery 
and bears the date 
1864, though 
it is 





LICK 
OBSERVA- 
TORY, 


A NEAR VIEW. 


said to be older. 

After many wind- 
ings the road enters a wild canyon, and in a nook of 
the mountain walls, a veritable niche, stands the 
hotel of Congress Springs. The view is magnificent, 
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extending from Tamalpais to Diablo and from bay 
to ocean. A winding path of considerable length 
leads around the steep tree-clothed banks to the 
spring, the quality of whose waters is renowned. 

The fame of Santa Clara Valley has become world- 
wide from the Lick Observatory, on Mt. Hamilton, 
a Mecca for astronomers. The mountain is twenty- 
six miles from San Jose, and has an elevation of 
over four thousand feet. The site was chosen by 
Lick himself. It consists of three peaks, the ob- 
servatory being on the lowest. Congress made a 
grant of sixteen hundred acres, embracing a circle 
of one mile below the mountain summit, for the 
uses of the observatory. The University grant added 
one hundred and ninety acres of timber land, and 
the county of Santa Clara built a wagon road, one 
of the finest in the world, leading from San Jose to 
the top of the mountain. The observatory and its 
great telescope have been so often described by able 
pens that it would be superfluous to do so in this 
article. Visitors are admitted on Saturday nights, 
and excursions from San Francisco are numerous. 
The country around Mt. Hamilton is wild and 
rugged, and some of its canyons are inaccessible to 
man. One of them is the famous Black Canyon. 
These picturesque and secret gorges were in former 
days the resort of bandits such as Vasquez and 
Murietta, and thrilling tales of their exploits are 
still told by old settlers. 

As we drive over the many roads diverging in all 
directions through the valley, we pass through a re- 
gion whose thousands of acres are cultivated in 
every nook and corner. In the last twenty years 
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fruit orchards have replaced grain fields 
and truck gardens. On every side we 
catch the orange glory of the apricot, the 
russet of the pear, the silvery flicker of 
almond boughs or the irridescence of 
ripening prunes, of which the valley 
raises half that are produced in the 

Union. When viewed in the white glory 

of blossom time, it presents an enchant- 

ing spectacle. 

Innumerable bridges cross the creeks ; 
the variety of fences is amusing and be- 
wildering, and water tanks are not more 
than half a mile apart. The valley is so 
thoroughly cultivated that wild flowers 

are not numerous, but wild roses, blue corn 
flowers and the wild morning glory spring up 
where they dare. 

San Jose is accessible from both sides of the 
bay, and at least two score of trains arrive and 
depart daily. The Broad Gauge from San Fran- 

cisco runs through a beautiful pastoral country 
dotted with elegant villas, while the Narrow Gauge 
between Santa Clara and Santa Cruz leads over 
some of the wildest mountain land in California. 

A delightful trip may be enjoyed by driving down 
what is called the hillroad, through Haywards, 
Niles, Warm Springs and Milpitas, arriving at San 
Jose in the dusk of evening. There is another road 
nearer to the bayshore which can be taken if preferred. 

The return trip will complete the circuit of the 
bay by way of Mountain View, Mayfield, Palo Alto, 
Redwood and San Mateo, and will be found even 
more interesting and varied, not the least of its sur- 
prises being the stretch of bay road leading back 
into San Francisco. 

The whole trip will be perfectly dustless, and the 
heat nowhere excessive. All along the road are 
inns and hostelries where good meals can be ob- 
tained. A stop over night on the return trip might 
be advisable, as the points of interest are so numer- 
ous that one is tempted to make explorations. The 

rounds of Stanford University, the oak groves of 
enlo, and the delightful environs of San Mateo 
will each demand several hours. 

On either side of the bay one can not fail to notice 
the neatness of the dwellings, even the most humble 
possessing its flower garden, while the more ambi- 
tious are really palatial. The odor of sweet grass 
and drying hay mingles with the scent of petunias, 
roses and honeysuckles. Churches and_ school- 
houses are numerous and well built, Even the little 
burg of Redwood can boast a schoolhouse which 
would do honor to a metropolis, and as much might 
be said of almost any other town on the route. 
One of the curiosities of Palo Alto is a tall redwood 
in the creek bed which overtops all other trees for 
miles around. It forms a mark to indicate the bound- 
ary between Santa Clara and San Mateo Counties, 
and gives its name to the University settlement. 
Irene Connell. 


AN ERA OF DEVELOPMENT 
IN MADERA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


quin Valley have felt the touch of the wand of 
Progress, and the exceedingly promising growth 
and inauguration of new enterprises make an inter- 
esting story. The fertile fields and fruitful orchards 
of Madera and the large lumbering and mining in- 
terests have heretofore given it prominence, but the 
present activity goes beyond previous bounds. 
Some six months ago the California Copper Com- 
pany, of which Mr. F. L. Underwood of New York 


r ‘HE town and county of Madera, in the San Joa- 


is president, sent a representative to California to 
look into copper properties. He soon obtained an 
option and purchased the Ne Plus Ultra Copper 
Mine located near Daulton Station on the Raymond 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railway, and shortly 
thereafter selected the town of Madera as a place 
wherein to erect a large smelting plant. 

Work on this smelter has been steadily progress- 
ing. The foundations have already been laid and 
the company has put in a track about a mile long to 
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the works, which are located north of the town on 
the Fresno River. The site comprises some 116 
acres of land which was donated to the copper com- 
pany by the enterprising citizens of Madera. The 
smelter will have a capacity of about 100 tons every 
24 hours, which is the expected output of the mine. 
The plant will be complete in every respect for mak- 
ing copper matte and will consist of buildings as 
follows: A t1oo-ton furnace of brick and iron; a large 
dust chamber, 30x 100 feet and 20 feet high; black- 
smith shop; blower and boiler house; warehouse; 
sampling mill; and an office and laboratory. They 
will obtain their water supply from three wells, and 
figure on using 200,000 gallons a day. The spur 
from the road is elevated near the works, so that 
coal, coke, flux, ores, etc. can be dumped easily into 
bins provided for their reception. The product of 
the smelter will be sulphide of copper and the present 
plans are to confine work to high-grade copper matte, 
which will be shipped east to be bessemerized. 
Eventually, however, the Bessemer copper plant 
will be put in. While at present they will be 
fully occupied in smelting the ores from their own 
mine, the plant has been so arranged as to be greatly 
enlarged in the future at small expense if it should 
be deemed advisable to handle custom ores. There 
are a great many undeveloped copper properties in 
this valley, the ores from which will eventually be 
treated in this plant. The company will employ in 
the neighborhood of 75 or 80 men, who, with their 
families, will be quite an addition to the town of 
Madera. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Company has 
also been busily engaged for some time in erecting 
an immense sawmill not far from Wawona. This 
lumber will be flumed about fifty miles to Madera, 


RAILWAY 


One of the developments consequent on the remarkable increase 
in transcontinental travel and the phenomenal tourist travel to 
California during the coming winter, which now seems assured, 
is the addition of two new through trains by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

The new train on the Ogden route will shorten the transcon- 
tinental time very materially. It is expected that, eastbound, about 
twelve hours will be lopped from the best time made by trains now 
running, and westbound, about four hours will be presented gratis 
to travelers by the new train. 

Simultaneously with the inauguration of this new service an 
extra train between San Francisco and Portland will be put on, 
leaving northbound in the morning and arriving southbound at 
San Francisco in the evening. Exact schedules and full details of 
equipment will be announced soon. 


Many improvements are being made in the Sonora Railway, 
running from Nogales to Guaymas and now under lease to the 
Southern Pacific Company. It is stated to be the intention to 
raise the equipment and roadbed of this line to main line standard, 
and that an extension of the line into the neighboring state of 
Sinaloa is being seriously considered. 


The Pullman sleeping-car line between San Francisco ana Ray- 
mond, operated during the summer for the convenience of Yo- 
semite tourists, will probably be withdrawn about October 15th. 


The Phillips-Judson personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago and California will be re-established next month over 
the favorite winter route, through St. Louis, Fort Worth and El 
Paso, thence over the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. The service will commence with departure from San Fran- 
cisco, eastbound, Monday, October 30th, and from Chicago, 
westbound, Thursday, November 2d. 


A very important change in through train service on the Sunset 
Route is now being arranged with the expectation that it will be- 


where a large wood-working establishment will be 
erected for the purpose of putting the lumber in 
shape for commercial purposes. This will require 
another spur from the Southern Pacific main line 
about a mile long. There will probably be in the 
neighborhood of fifty men employed by this mill, 
which will also tend to build up the town of Ma- 
dera. 

The same company is also building five miles of 
road from Madera to the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony’s Winery, located iust west of Madera. In 
view of these extensive additions to the industries of 
Madera the Southern Pacific Company is making a 
number of improvements in their depot facilities at 
this point, among them the construction of large 
track scales for the expeditious weighing of carload 
freight. 

The Raymond Granite Quarry, which has pro- 
duced material for some of the most important 
buildings on the Pacific Coast, has been successful 
in securing the contract for furnishing the granite for 
the new postoffice in San Francisco. The stone from 
this quarry is of an unusually excellent quality, the 
equal of which is found at only a few points in the 
United States. The postoffice contract will keep a 
large force of men busy for the next two years. 

The Miami Saw Mill Company is about to erect a 
lumber mill and put in large yards at Raymond. 

All of the above industries will mean a greatly in- 
creased income for Madera County, and the people in 
that section are looking forward to a season of great 


prosperity. 
S. F. Booth, 
Dist. Frt. and Pass. Agt., So. Pac. Co., 


Fresno, Cal. ° 


NOTES. 


come effective during the latter part of October. The change con- 
sists of the transference of the through cars heretofore carried on 
trains numbered 9 and ro to trains numbered 7 and 8. 

When the new arrangement becomes effective the overland train 
to New Orleans, via El Paso, will leave San Francisco about 
4:30 P. M. and Los Angeles about 2:00 P. M. the following day, in- 
stead of 9:00 A. M. and 8:15 A. M. (respectively) as at present. 
Westbound, the through train will arrive at Los Angeles about 
noon instead of 9:20 P. M., and San Francisco about 8:45 A. M. the 
following day instead of 6:45 P. M. 


A new tourist car line from the (middle) Northwest to California 
will be installed about November rst. The cars will be personally 
conducted and run between St. Paul and Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, via the Chicago, Great Western Railway, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway, International and Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific Sunset Route through Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, San Antonio, El Paso and Los Angeles. 

When the blizzaras are winging it over the prairies of Minne- 
sota or lowa, the route, ‘‘ directly south from a cold to a warm cli- 
mate,’’ will be exceedingly popular. 


Mr. Geo. Crocker, Second Vice-President ot the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, has presented a library of 550 volumes to the em- 
ployes of the Sonora Railway. Suitable quarters for the gift 
have been provided in the depot building at Nogales. 


A number of elegant vestibuled reclining-chair cars, sufficient 
to equip all the Pacific Coast through trains, are now under con- 
struction at the Pullman Shops for the Southern Pacific Company. 
The new cars will contain a commodious smoking room, seating 
nine persons, and in the body of the car there will be forty-four 
handsomely upholstered chairs. The cars will be placed in service 
on the through trains between San Francisco and New Orleans 
and Ogden as soon as received which will probably be about 
November rst. 
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. The traveler whose powers of ob- 

POWER OF _ servation enable him to see—con- 
OBSERVATION sciously see—that which passes 

before his eyes on his travels, not 
only the good and pleasing but @/Z, is greatly to be 
envied. If to this gift is added the faculty of dis- 
cernment and judgment which gives perception of 
latent worth and obscure values in nature (either 
commercial or artistic) he is doubly blessed. 

Ten to one, not one in ten of the travelers across 
Nevada see either beauty or productive capacity in the 
territory within the range of vision from the car win- 
dow, yet, as disclosed by a writer in September SUN- 
SET, there is a wealth of valuable products and not a 
little beauty in that anomalous state. The same ex- 

rience might be related of Arizena, New Mexico and 

exas. It is another instance of those who “ having 
eyes see not,’”’ because the conditions are different 
from what they have accustomed themselves to. A 
band of sheep on a Nevada hillside, fat, strong and 
agile, cannot have any interest for an Ohio farmer 
because, you know, “‘these hills are dry and brown, 
not green, and couldn’t possibly support a band of 
sheep — besides they tell me it is thirty-four miles 
to the foot of yonder mountain and at home | can 
only see seven and a half miles.” An average, 
though not a logical, reason for disapproval or lack 
of interest. 

Even the desert, an accepted type of barrenness 
and desolation, will be found, on careful examina- 
tion, instinct with beauty and in many places 
abounding in minute and curious forms of animal 
and vegetable life. 

Verdure is not essential to the beauties of a land- 
scape as those who have viewed the wonders of the 
Painted Desert or witnessed the gorgeousness of a 
sunset or sunrise amid the brown wastes of the Colo- 
rado can testify. 

The power of observation, then, is one to be 
specially cultivated in these days of “easy convey- 
ance for men and goods from place to place,’’ when 
the art of traveling comfortably has been reduced to 
an exact science and the migrations of Americans 
have increased so wonderfully. Such keenness of 
vision will add greatly to the sum of knowledge as 
well as contribute to the pleasure of the individual 
and his associates. 


A recent writer, on the benefits which 
the poor children of New York slums 
derive from the Fresh Air Fund excur- 
sions, refers to a “‘a certain enlargement 
of mental horizon which comes with the vision of 
what was to them an unknown world.”’ To those 
who know the West, and especially California, the 
thought is suggested by the foregoing that there are 
many “ children of a larger growth ”’ (even among the 
wealthy and those who count themselves ‘‘ traveled ”” 


A WIDER 
HORIZON 


SUNSET 


who have, perhaps, been as far west as Chicago or 
Denver and made a trip to Europe) who are in 
need of a Fresh Air Fund or some equally energizing 
movement that will send them on a tour of their 
own country. These ‘children’? would indeed re- 
ceive *‘a certain enlargement of mental horizon which 
comes with the vision of what was to them an 
unknown world” if they could but view the broad 
landscapes of California and the wonderful sunrises 
and sunsets from a mountain peak as seen in the 
clear atmosphere of the Golden State. 

They would carry to their homes broader minds 
permanently brightened and uplifted by the revela- 
tion of the narrowness of their previous environment 
and the grandeur of the West. 

Thenceforth their song would be: 


“*Oh, give me the West, the boundless West, 
Where pastures and creeds are broad ; 

Where the breeze is a tonic that stills the breast, 
Blown straight from the hills of God ;"’ 


and the sentiment would work as a leaven among all 
with whom they associated, impelling them to a 
similarly beneficial experience. 

Why do not more of this class avail themselves 
of the privileges easily within their reach, for culti- 
vating a wider knowledge of their own country? 
Simply as a business aid it would be exceedingly 
profitable. 

Possibly the impression of the dangers, difficulties 
and discomforts of a western tour deters you. Know 
ye then that these things do not exist. They have 
gone where the horse cars and stage coaches and 
volunteer fire departments have gone, and you may 
travel to the Pacific Coast just as comfortably, just 
as luxuriously and, proportionately, just as quickly 
— cheaply as you may between Cincinnati and St. 

ouis. 

You may enjoy just as fine hotels in California as 
in New York, and as to danger — everybody has read 
the statistics proving that traveling is safer than 
staying at home. 


PERSISTENT PUBLICITY IS THE PRICE OF 
PROSPERITY. 


The above maxim from the Los Angeles 7zmes is 
a wise one. Let us apply it. SUNSET’S field, in- 
cluding the states of Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Texas and Louisiana and the territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico, is too large for the publishers of 
the magazine to undertake to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the many and varied interests in each 
issue. However completely the charms of Catalina 
Island may be set forth in April, or the resources of 
Nevada in May, the recipients of the June issue re- 
main, so far as SUNSET is concerned, completely ig- 
norant of those subjects, as the circulation of the 
magazine is variable from number to number. reach- 
ing a great many new readers each issue. It is 
recognized that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the many Pacific Coast resorts and industries and 
those of the South if their interests could be kept 
constantly before SUNSET’S readers by specific as 
well as general reference. Not alone would it be bene- 
ficial to them individually, but collectively, and 
their attractions thus presented would be a power 
for good of the whole section. 

The exceptional facilities for circulation which 
have been developed by SUNSET in the past year 
are now made available for those interests by the 
publishers of SUNSET, who are doing much for the 
common good, and wish to do more, by giving op- 
portunity for just such persistent publicity as will 
buy a large slice of prosperity. 

The service is of the most valuable kind. The 
advertising rates are low and will be made known 
on application to Business Manager, SUNSET, Box 
2,328, San Francisco. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


In surveying the field of brown October, it is 
easily seen that Father Time’s flight across country 
during the coming month will have many features 
of a hurdle race. Apparently he has been sharpen- 
ing his scythe during the summer months, and many 
of us are to be harvested in this same brown Octo- 
ber. True, the Peace Congress has adjourned with- 
out serious trouble, but England is still endeavoring 
to demonstrate that her civilization in arms, ammu- 
nition and men is superior to that of the Boers; our 
squadrons in the Philippines are engaged in shelling 
out the natives, and Admiral Dewey and General 
Funston have not yet had their home receptions 
and we cannot signal that we have met them and 
they are ours. And among the other affairs of state 
that perplex us, the uneducated citizens persist in 
swinging wide open the doors of the new vestibuled 
coaches without apology or fear of the law. Dust 
they are, and in dust they wish to be enshrouded. 


A friend notes that nothing has been said recently 
about the kicker. Why should anything be said of 
him? Is he not heard for himself ? 

Still, the kicker will bear analysis—if you can 
catch him asleep. He is the pessimist of the uni- 
verse. He is a dark cloud —and sometimes without 
the silver lining. Some days he is one person, some 
days another, and all the days some person. 

Chronic kicking is a confession of weakness. It 
presupposes a constant state of undesirable affairs, 
which always have the upper hand of the victim. It 
argues helplessness because it is an expression of 
hopelessness in words replacing the action of con- 
fidence. I am, of course, speaking of the perpetual 
kicker, who, finding things not to suit him, weakly 
appeals for sympathy —and not for cooperation in 
correcting faults. You know this man—he spends 
his energy in bewailing the things that are because 
they are not the things that ought to be. He re- 
minds one of Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, Cesar, 
Genghis Khan, Charlemagne, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Gladstone, Lincoln, Bismarck and other men in 
the same class because he is so different. Their 
sort of men thinks; he kicks. Their kind plans; he 
kicks; they act; he kicks. It is done, but he 
kicks. 

Of course we cannot dispense with kicking. It is 
as natural an accompaniment of a revolution as 
smoke is of fire. The trouble is that many men 
mistake the smoke for fire. They forget that kick- 
ing is not the accomplishment of anything, though 
it may accompany action toward that end. 

Of course there are good men among the perpetual 
kickers just as there are statesmen among politicians 
—but they waste a great deal of energy. Their 
smokestacks are out of proportion to their boilers. 
But while we all belong to the tribe, in distinguish- 
ing please note that it is not the perennial kind of 
purse-mouthers that happen along like cyclones, 
register their kicks in language somewhat like “ By 
the eternal !’’ —and then reach for their guns. 


The Surveyor is always glad to receive remarks 
written on one side of the paper, especially if intended 
for publication, as well as an earnest of good faith ; 
and opinions (for opinions instead of pinions move 
this world, pending perfection of the airship) are as 
welcome as payday. Listen to a station agent: 

TO THE SURVEYOR: 

It’s all right for you to jump on a station man 
and say he should smile more and do it off-hand in- 
stead of sizing it up in the glass, but if you expect 
us to look pleasant you ought to help out sometimes. 
Can’t you get the people in the general office to be- 
a we’ve got business to do on the first of the 
month? 


I] don’t know how it is up on your road, but down 
here every clerk in the general office knows that 
his department is the whole works, and the other 
departments obstacles put in his road to bother 
him. I am kicking because of the first of the 
month. Everybody wants something on the first 
day of the month—the first day, mind you, “by 
first train mail.” The general freight office wants 
statistics for the previous month ; the freight auditor’s 
office wants four or five fat reports; the general pas- 
senger department wants some statements; the 
ticket auditor expects a bunch of reports on the same 
train; the general auditor wants a statement or two ; 
the traffic manager’s office is waiting for a business 
statement with a diagram attached; the Western 
Union wants a report; the division traffic office 
needs some statistics; the general baggage office 
must have some figures; the division superintendent 
needs a statement on the first; the express company 
is after me, and recently the general superintendent 
has applied for a station condition report. 

Won’t some other day do as well for some of these 
reports? I can’t make the sun stand still while 
I draw red ink lines. 


The business world requires that railroads deter- 
mine their reckoning at the end of each calendar 
month, and it will not wait even on the multitudin- 
ous duties of a station agent. By the way, haven’t 
you overstated the case a bit? 

The Surveyor. 


PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF TWO PROMISING INDUSTRIES. 


About four miles south of Fairland, Tex., on the 
Austin and Northwestern Railroad, which is closely 
associated with the Southern Pacific System, is a 
remarkable granite mountain already famous, at 
least in Texas, having first supplied the stone to 
construct the state capitol. Since then many archi- 
tects of fine buildings in various cities and towns of 
Texas and adjoining states have drawn on this 
quarry for material. Recently an enterprise has 
been inaugurated by the Texas & New York Gran- 
ite Company, owners of the mountain, which will 
utilize the waste from quarrying and cutting in the 
form of finely crushed granite for ballasting, paving 
and other purposes. A short time ago, through the 
efforts of Superintendent Leitnaker, of the Austin and 
Northwestern, a contract wasclosed with the New 
Orleans and Carrollton Railroad Company for ten 
thousand cubic yards of this material, making about 
four hundred carloads. So far some thirty carloads 
have been shipped, but the contract is temporarily 
suspended on account of the crushing machinery 
having given way. The granite of this quarry is 
remarkably hard stone and stands a very high press- 
ure test, making it as good as any in the world for 
buildings, however large; but this quality presents 
a decided obstacle when it comes to crushing. New 
crushing machinery has been ordered and it is un- 
derstood that shipments to New Orleans will be re- 
sumed in the near future. 

At Burnet, on this line, ten miles north of Fair- 
land, an enterprise has just been inaugurated by a 
home company with the purpose of making a thor- 
ough test of the many indications of oil to be found 
in that vicinity. Sufficient money has been raised 
to sink a well two thousand feet, if necessary, ma- 
chinery placed and the actual work commenced. 
The result, of course, is uncertain, as the project is in 
the experimental stage only, but if successful, this 
project may in the near future bring this section of 
the state into prominence as an oil district as well as 
the granite-producing center of the South. 

C. R. Wood, 
Agent Austin and Northwestern Railroad. 
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Martinez, Cal.: Anew courthouse for Contra Costa County 
is to be erected at Martinez. Bids have been asked calling for a 
structure to cost $100,000. 


Stockton, Cal. : Sixteen thousand acres of swamp land west of 
this city are to be reclaimed by levee building and draining. The 
land is the richest in the county, and is the third large tract to be 
so treated. 


Chico, Cal.: The plant of the Butte County Electric Power 
and Lighting Company will be completed by November rst. 
Power is to be used by Chico and Oroville manufacturers, by 
dredgers on Feather River, on farms and in mines. The new plant 
will add 5,000 horse-power to the 8,ooo horse-power brought from 
Folsom. 


Sacramento, Cal.: The current was turned on the aluminum 
transmission line of the Yuba Electric Power Company on Sep- 
tember sth, and is successfully operating machinery in this city, 
sixty-five miles from its source on the North Yuba River. Con- 
tracts for 5,000 horse-power have been made in this city. 


Pomona, Cal.: It is estimated that $250,000 has been invested 
in new pumping plants in and about Pomona this summer. 


Whittier, Cal.: The new municipal water works were put in 
operation here last month. The pumping plant has a capacity of 
700 gallons per minute, and an abundant supply for thrifty Whittier 
is now assured. 


Fresno, Cal.: One hundred and twenty-five carloads of loose 
muscatel raisins were recently sold here for over $100,000. This 
is the largest single raisin deal in the history of the state. 


San Jose, Cal.; It is estimated that the output of dried prunes 
from Santa Clara County this year will be 32,000 tons or 2,000 
tons more than the product of 1898. 


Pomona, Cal.: The Packard Orange Grove tract, consisting 
of 290 acres, which was recently exchanged for Chicago business 
property, is valued at $250,000, or about $870 per acre.! 


Whittier, Cal.; Nearly eighty carloads of cabbages and 
onions have been shipped from Whittier this season. although 
those vegetables form but a small portion of the products of the 
section, which include walnuts, oranges and lemons and immense 
quantities of deciduous fruits. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: It is estimated that over $600,000 has been 
paid this season to’the fruit growers of the Santa Ana Valley for 
their apricot crops. 


Los Angeles, Cal,: The Southern California Power Company, 
the Pasadena Electric Light and Power Company and the Edison 
Electric Company of Los Angeles have been consolidated. Con- 
tracts have been made for lighting the city of Pomona, and a 
transmission line is to be constructed at once to a number of towns 
adjacent to Los Angeles. 


Riverside, Cal.: There are 19,200 acres of bearing orange 
trees in the Riverside district, or about thirty square miles. The 
crop for the season of 1899-1900 is estimated at 7,000 carloads. 


Pleasanton, Cal.: Oil has been found in paying quantities on 
the John Brown ranch, about five miles from Livermore. The Ala- 
meda Oil Company are the lucky prospectors and it is understood 
there is large capital interested and that development work will be 
prosecuted with vigor. 


Auburn, Cal.: Contracts have been awarded and work of con- 
struction will begin immediately on the new Placer County Sani- 
tary Hospital. 


Tucson, Ariz.; A new flouring mill has just been started at 
Tucson with a capacity of fifty barrels per day. The mill is oper- 
ated by water power and although the capacity is comparatively 
small, the quality of the product will be first class. 


Casa Grande, Ariz.; The Ray Copper Mine has recently been 
sold to an English syndicate. It is understood that the price paid 
was $2,000,000. The new company has ordered materials for a 
railroad over the roughest portion of the sixty-five-mile road from 
Casa Grande to the mines. The railway will be fourteen miles in 
length. New machinery is arriving all the time and within sixty 
days it is expected that several hundred men will be at work. 

A number of other large mining deals have been recently negoti- 
ated and work is plentiful. Nearly every team in the vicinity is en- 
gaged in hauling material and ore to and from the mines. 


Pleasanton, Cal.: An extensive beet sugar factory is to be 
erected at Santa Rita and some thousands of acres of land in the 
vicinity have been leased te supply the beets to the factory. It is 
expected that the machinery will be in operation in time for the 
crop of 1900. 





SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE — Master — Tombs, this is an ex- 
ample in subtraction. Seven boys went down to a pond to bathe, 
but two of them had been told not to go in the water. Now, can 
you tell me how many went in? 

Tombs — Yes, sir; seven.—71d-Bits. 


Some Scraps of Veal met a Piece of Rubber Tire. Said the 
Rubber Tire: ‘‘ Can't you Juin us in this Hash this evening?” 
‘*No, thank you,”’ replied the Scraps of Veal, ‘‘ we Have an En- 
gagement for the Chicken Pie tomorrow.” 
ut the Cook Just then Got an Order for Turtle Soup. . 
Moral — You Can't most Always sometimes Tell.— V. O. Times- 
Democrat. 


Sunday School Teacher — What do we learn from the story of 
Samson? 

Tommy (mournfully smoothing his, ragged locks) — That it 
doesn't pay ter have women folks cut a feller’s hair.— Christian 
Advocate. 


She — My face is my fortune. a ine 
He — And the poor we have always with us.— Pudblic Opinion. 


Chicago Hotel Clerk—I shall have to give you a room on the 
eighteenth floor, sir. 

Guest—All right. If any one calls to see me, tell him I am out 
of town. 


Worthy OF His SKILL— Crawford — What's that fellow do- 
ing who invented all those puzzles ? 

Crabshaw — He’s devising new ways to fold railroad time tables. 
—The Traveler. 


“I observe,’’ said Mrs Cornrow, ‘“‘that the famous Italian 
tenor, Signior Spaghetti Abalony, has been lost on the high sea.” 

“*Tain’t the fust time. | reckon,’’ returned Farmer Cornrow. 
‘* I've seed ten or dozen more in the same fix— an’ there air others 
that don’t git so high ez that even.”’ 


“Say, what's a U. S. V.,”’ she said, 
‘** That all the men should holler, 
An’ every woman turn her head, 

An’ all the small boys foller?’”’ 


“For U. S.V.”’ he sad replied, 
‘*Our poets, painters, scholars, 
Have also tought ’n bled 'n died; 

It represents five dollars.”’ 


‘“*Pop,”’ said the oldest, ‘‘ the paper says the man was in a trans- 
port of joy. 1 want to know ——”’ 

‘* What, my son?” 

“If it was the ‘‘ Sheridan ’’ he came home on ”’ 
Tommy — Paw, what do they put water in stocks for? 
M. Figg— To soak the investors with, my son. 


Ward — Have a cigar, old man? 

Block — Thanks. 

Ward (a few minutes later) —How do you like it? 
Block— Fine. Who gave it to you? — Chicago News. 


INVOLVES EARLY RISING — ‘‘ Sunsets and sunsets! ’’ exclaimed 
the connoisseur. ‘‘ Why never a sunrise? ’’ 

“Ah, there is the difficulty of obtaining a model, you know,”’ 
protested the artist, who was in every sense a bohemian.— Detroit 
Journal, 


An old Scotch farmer wittily explained the unity which prevails 
among the reactionaries as contrasted with the divisions of 


opinion among the reformers: ‘‘ There’s mony ways o’ gaun 
forward, but there’s only ae of standing stil!.""—Land and Labor, 
“*Mamma?”’ “Yes, dear.’ 


‘*How does a deaf and dumb boy say his prayers when he’s got 
rheumatism ?”’ 


PERISHABLE GOODS — Shooting Tenant (just arrived for the 
grouse) — What a beautiful place to live, Dougald! 
Dougald— It’s no’ a bad place to live. But what wad ye think 
o’ havin’ to travel fifteen miles for a glass o’ whuskey ?”’ 
Shooting Tenant — But why don’t you buy some and keep it? 
Dougald — Ah, man, but whuskey will na’ keep.—Punch. 


IN SEARCH OF INFORMATION—Passenger— What time do 
these cars leave this corner: 
Conductor — Quarter after, half after, quarter to, and at.— Puck, 


IN THE WRONG ORDER— Miss Jackson—So yo’ don’t fink 
Mistah Johnson will be a success behin’ de bat? 

Mr. Whitewash—No; yo’ see, a catcher am expected to run 
like de dickens an’ catch a foul: but Johnson am in de habit ob 
catchin’ de fowl first an den runnin’ like de dickens.—/udge. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager . - . New York, N. Y. 
E. O. MCCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager - - - HOUSTON, TEX. 
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T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
H. R. JUDAH, Assi General P. ger Agent - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - - - . HOUSTON, TEX. 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic abiaaais - - - Houston, TEx. 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - - - - HOUSTON, TEX. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
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Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific 


Company, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping 


car accom- 


modations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any agent of 


the Southern Pacific Company. 

















TICKET- 
AGENTS 








We want to whisper in your 
ear that the additional train 
via Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s Ogden Route through 
without change between San 
Francisco and Chicago will be 
a gem. Vestibuled and com- 
posed of finest equipment 
made, it will parallel any 
transcontinental train in reg- 
ular service, and, by the way, 
the time will be shrunk about 
twelve hours eastbound and 
about four hours westbound 
over the existing schedules. 
Keep this in mind and remem- 
ber that you can confidently 
promise your patrons the ne 
plus ultra of service if you 
ticket them by this train. 
Favors always appreciated... 











E. 0. McCORMICK 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


T. H. GOODMAN 


General Passenger Agent 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY 














Three Through Trains 
Overland via Ogden.... 
















SUNSET a 
OGDEN & SHASTA) — 
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Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars, Dining Car, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Car........ 

















Extraordinary 
Comfort ‘THE “Ordinary” car is the name of the 


new sixteen-section Pullman Sleeping Car 


IN AN 


with wide vestibules,double windows, Pintsch 
Ordin ary light, curtains and separate lavatories.» » 
They are only called “Ordinary” to dis- 

Car. se tinguish them from the Palace Drawing- 
Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars * % 
They are handsomely finished in pol- 
ished Birchwood with Aluminum fittings and are furnished with 











upholstered seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers% 2% HHH HHH HH Mm 
*%% THESE NEW CARS %.2%% 


Run through without change twice a week on personally conducted 


SUNSET EXCURSIONS 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 
Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans and the 
Historic South. 
Departures: Tuesdays and Fridays from each Terminal 
SEE AGENTS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 
oe 














“A CALIFORNIA FAIRY” 








ce Me ut 


Is the title of an elegant little brochure describing Sunset Limited, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s fast vestibuled train, operated between New Orleans and San Francisco during the 
winter months for the accommodation of tourist travel. A California Fairy is entertainingly 
written and exquisitely illustrated, and will be sent to any address for two-cent stamp, on 


application to 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 





IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT, 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS, 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC. RAILWAY: :-:%2235:: 














. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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SUNSET TOURIST CAR, 


Southern Pacific Train, No. 10, en route nearing 
San Francisco. 


Sunday, P. M., August 13, 1899. 
H. G. JONES, Eso., Personal Conductor Sunset Tourist Excursion 


DEAR SIR:—We, the undersigned, a party of six en route with you from New Orleans, prompted wholly 
by a grateful appreciation of your many courtesies, as well by the uniformly kind and thoughtful attention through- 
out this entire journey, that we have received at the hands of each and every official, from porter to conductor (and 
more particularly yourself) do most earnestly desire hereby to express (unsought and unsolicited) our sincere thanks 
therefor; and we further desire to say to you, what we have just been commenting on among ourselves, that of all the 
long journeys any of us have before taken in this or any other country, none has ever been more thoroughly and uni- 
formly enjoyed for thoughtful attention and kind and efficient management from the very start than this one. 

Please accept our thanks. 
H. L. JAMES, Lieutenant, Third Artillery, U.S. Army. 
MRS. H. L. JAMES, Nashville, Tenn 
THOMAS WALKER PAGE, Berkeley, Cal. 
MISS MABEL L. JAMES, Madison, Wis. 
MR. J. E. GABB, Havana, Cuba 
MISS ESTHER WARNER, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Signed ) 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





A Royal Train Along a Royal Way 


FORME LY AS CEE BA IEG AE RE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COWPA> 


SUNSET PHOTO ENG CO,S.F, 





a a 


To all the Globe Trotters 


Greeting « In forecasting the resumption of the flight of Sunset Limited from Ocean 
* to Ocean for the season of 1899-1900 its promoters announce that the 
————<«™:—C«érMaGNficencee of this famous train will be preserved as in the past, un- 
dimmed, and the excellencies of the service, which have won for it an exclusive clientele, 
will be maintained and supplemented by every refinement of travel suggested by recent 


invention. Exact announcement of date and time will be made later. 





